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The Teacher's Paramount 


Research Job 


MONG THE new ideas in teaching, none looks 
more dramatic than the language laboratory. In a 
world connected by jet contrails, the exact understand- 
ing of other languages becomes essential. Any gadget 
or procedure which speeds up the acquisition of skill 


in a foreign tongue should be treasured. 


In response to the need, one well-heeled community 
has decided to get one. But it is hard to buy a language 
laboratory right off the shelf to fit an existing school. 
An expert must set it up. The community solved that 
problem quickly: the school’s chief janitor is designing 


the laboratory. 


Offhand, it sounds foolish to give such an important 
job to an untrained man. Yet perhaps the experts in 
the field would admit that no one really knows a greal 
deal about these devices. The language laboratory has 
been around for a comparatively short time. In a sense 


we are all untrained in its use. 


[=xtend this line of thought to other new methods 
of education. Large-group instruction, the teaching ma- 
chine, television—all are novel enough to fill us with 
wonder at their possibilities, but also to worry us with 
their mysteries. We realize we know as little about 
them as about language laboratories. We hesitate, and 
no wonder. As John Dewey put it, “It is better that the 
schools should teach nothing than that they should 


teach the wrong things.” 


Yet in our natural educational zeal we hate to 
deprive youngsters for a minute longer than necessary. 
If the new methods promote learning, we want them 


now. 


How can the pros and cons be evaluated, the best 
procedures found? There is one obvious answer: solid 


research. 


Back when the backbone of educational research 
was the lone graduate student, some people got in the 
habit of distrusting his answers. He often had litile 
aptitude for research methods, particularly statistics. 
Frequently a thesis was—and is—just another hurdle 
separating him from his degree. Errors crept, or even 
marched, into the work. Predictably, such once-over- 


lightly studies revealed few accurate answers. 


lan Braley 


313 Loucks Ave. 
Los Altos, Cali}. 


Practising educators showed corresponding reluc- 
tance to wait for such answers, and got the habit ol 
wading right into their problems with any new idea 
that looked promising. [his led to a lew bumpy detours. 
One such detour takes a heavy pounding in popular 
articles and editorials. It is called Life Adjustment 
and seems well on the way to the educational mauso- 
leum where it may join Nlental Discipline and the 


Noble Savage. 


But all three of these ideas sounded excellent at first. 
lt took time and effort to evaluate and discard them. 

Can we wait? We live in a hurry-up world. The 
old order will succumb. if not to the atom then surely 
to the Caterpillar tractor. In meeting technology s chal- 
lenge. education must move quickly to prepare youth 
lor a radically altered world. Weve got to DO some- 


thing. 


Here we gO again. Where will our tour of the owl- 
loot trail take us this time? If Mental Discipline and 
the Noble Savage teach us anything. it is the folly ol 


riding off rapidly in all directions. 


Does history advise us to scrap all new ideas?’ Far 
from it. Does it mean that we should refuse to exchange 
white chalk for vellow without research evidence ? 
Hardly. But it does point out the hazard of deciding 


and acting without aclequate evidence. 


The fortunate fact is that educators are starting to 
set strong assistance. In battling to adjust schools to 
lit the changes wrought by technology. educators find 
that a combination of technology and money forms one 
of their best weapons. In short, the mighty foundations 
support quality research. From this research comes 
anwsers which can save us many rocky miles of detours 


to nowhere. 


These answers will aid us only it used. But with 
some of educational research’'s past blunders etched in 
our memories, we tend to shy away and go on instinct. 
In the past, instinct led us up some blind alleys, but 
then we had few reliable alternatives. With the 
scholarly. well-financed. solidly statistical studies in 
progress we now have in sight the reliable alternative 


to instinct that we have need for so long. 
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In addition we have good reason to wait lor correct 
solutions to our dilemmas. because the odds are good 
that the near future will provide appropriale recommen- 


dations. 


Is this a prescription lor stagnation, a lazy man s 
excuse lor dismissing every new idea and refusing to 
iry a fresh approach / Of course not. None of us has 
the time to get thoroughly familiar with a tenth of the 
sood research now emerging. As practitioners we need 
lo know as much as possible about these results in 
order to adapt them for our classroom use. Skimming 
the occasional article will not suffice. A thorough under- 
standing is required, and this makes enough of a job 


lor any busy teacher. 


The uncontrolled schoolroom experiment may suc- 
ceed or it may not—the reasons for either verdict fre- 
quently gel mislaid among the extraneous variables. 
Whatever happens. a tremendous amount of effort is 
expended on this sort of “research” which proves little. 
That effort might better be spent in learning about and 
adapting the results of the first-class research which ex- 


perts with trained stalls and complex equipment have 


produced. Such expert researchers might Hop gloriously 
trying to make their accurate observations work in a 


classroom. There, we are the experts. 


Interpretation of research has often been a tough 
job, but here again the foundations score. They insist 
on prompt reporting in intelligible language. Their pro 
jects usually cover sizeable areas of knowledge, mak: 
ing them much easier to use than a dozen scattered and 
unintegrated theses. The reports are more readily avail- 


able. since they are printed in quantity. 


In sum, then, we have suggested (1) horrible 
examples of past and present illogical educational ac- 
tions: (2) one reason why past decisions were made 
with small regard for research; and (3) a hopeful note 


for the future, with certain cautions. 


If we educators ignore the tinsel olamour of each 
hall- baked pedagogic fad. we may save ourselves a 
long ride round Robin Hood's barn. We have plenty 
to do on the immediate task of adapting and using the 
ideas which have already been thoroughly baked and 


buttered by expert researchers. 


In Memory of William T. Turman 


During the school year of 1959-60, Indiana State 
Teachers College sustained only one loss by death 
from its administrative staff or faculty, either active 
or retired. It is fitting that we pause to pay tribute 
to the memory of William T. Turman. professor 


emeritus ol the art department. 


Mr. Turman was born in Graysville. Indiana, 
o-aduated from lerom College. and studied at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. He taught writing and drawing at Indiana 
Siate lor lorty years, retiring in 1934. His lovely 


family lile, his keen sense of humor, his joy in the 


Teachers College journal 


beauty of his native state, his expression of his love 
of beauty in oils—especially his beechwood scenes— 
are the experiences, memories, recollections that live 
in the minds of hearts of those who knew and 
treasured their ties with Mr. Turman. He became 
dean of Wabash Valley artists and his paintings 
won prizes in numerous art salons. 

In recent years, Mr. Turman has lived in Taft, 
California, with his daughter, Mrs. Ruth Woolen, 


and has been near his son, Nir. Arthur Turman. 


Hle died April 20. 1960, at the age of 93. 


Nlarcaret L.. Rowe 


Faculty Affairs Committee 


November, 1960 
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A Study to Determine Implications 
and Applications of Amendment to 
Admission Requirements of Indiana 


State Teachers College 


TITS January 21, 1960, meeting, the State Teach- 

ers College Board approved an amendment to the 
Admission Requirements of Indiana State Teachers 
College as recommended by the faculty. Among the 
stipulations of the amendment is a clause which, in el- 
fect, places applicants on probation at admission if 
they tall below the thirtieth percentile in their high 
school class and who fail to qualify by examination. 
The ramilications of this new policy statement warrant 
some considerations. To what extent will students en- 
rolling at Indiana State be affected? What performance 
on examinations should be required in order to remove 
probationary status for those below the 30th percentile 
in high school graduating class? Answers to these 
questions and others will enable the admission officials 
to more efectively implement and apply the new admis- 


sions policies. 


The purposes of this research are to study the ef- 


Charles W. Hardaway 


Director, Research & Testing, 
Indiana State Teachers College 


fects of the new policy if it were applied to previous 
freshmen classes, and to gain some insight as to proba- 
ble test data that might be used to remove students from 
probation at admission—students below the 30th per- 


centile on rank in class. 


Freshman classes for the 1956, 1957, and 1958 
school years were utilized in the study. For these stu- 
dents ranks in high school class were available on the 
application for admission form. These were converted 
into percentiles and are presented in Table I. Table | 
reveals that 374 students of the 2.364 enrolling during 
the three-year period were below the 30th perc entile on 
rank in high school class. This is a percentage of 15.8. 
Percentages for the 1956, 1957, and 1958 school years 
are 14.6, 13.99, and 18.2 respectively. It is thus seen 
that approximately 16 students of each 100 enrolling 
would thus be eligible for probationary status when 


consideration is given only to rank in high school class. 


TABLE |! 
Percentile Distribution of Rank in High School Class 


For Entering Freshmen, [.8.T.C., 1956, 1957, and 1958 


Fall 1956 
Percentile No. No. 


Fall 1957 


Fall 1958 Total 
No. 


90-99 
80-89 
70-79 
60-69 
50-59 
40-49 
30-39 


20-29 
10-19 
1-9 


Total 
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TABLE II 


Academic Progress of 374 Freshmen Who Were Below 
Thirtieth Percentile in High School Class 


COMPLETING FRESHMAN YEAR: 


Point-Hour 
ratio 


3.00-3.74 


Sub-total 


Fall Fall 
1957 1958 Total 


COMPLETING TWO TERMS: 


1.50-1.99 
1.00-1.49 
50- .99 
O0- .49 


Sub-total 


COMPLETING ONE TERM: 


2.00 pilus 
1.50-1.99 
1.00-1.49 
.50- .99 
00- .49 


Sub-total 


WITHDRAWING DURING FIRST TERM 


4.5 


103 


99.9 


Table II presents the academic progress ol the 374 
students (cited in Table 1) during their freshman year. 
A student to be eligible for enrollment in the sopho- 
more year must allain a credit-point hour-ratio of 1.25 
at the close of the freshman vear. The Table reveals 
the extent to which the probationary students attained 
this level. OF the original group of 374 students, 207. or 
93.2 per cent, were able to remain in school and com- 
plete the freshman year: |y. or 4.5 per cent. withdrew 
during the first term: 95, or 26.2 per cent, withdrew 


alter the first term: and 52. or 13.9 per cent, withdrew 
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alter the second term. In other words, 44.7 per cent of 
the original group withdrew before the end of the first 
year. lLdowever, 23 of these 107 withdrawing students 
had point-hour ratios of 1.00 or better at the time of 
withdrawal—an acceptable mark at the point of with- 


drawal 


Of the 207 student who completed the freshman 
year, 42, or 11.2 per cent of the original group and 20 
per cent of the remaining group (those completing the 


freshman year), failed to attain the 1.25 point-hour 
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ratio requirement tor admission to the second vear. It is 
seen that 165, or 44.2 per cent of the original group and 
79.7 per cent of the final group, attained the necessary 
point-hour-ratio of 1.25 and thus qualified for continua- 
tion. However, 76 of this group attained point-hour 
ratios between 1.25 and 1.75 and will be eliminated if 
improvement is not shown by the end of the sophomore 


vear, 


To show the test attainment of this theoretical pro- 
bationary group, two scalicrgrams are presented. Scat- 
tergram | includes those <icdents who failed to attain 
the 1 25 credit point-hour requirement al the end of the 
freshman year and those who withdrew during the 
year with unacceptable records. Scattergram II includes 
those students who attained the 1.25 credit-hour level 
at the end of the freshman vear and those who with- 
drew during the freshman year with acceptable records. 
The scattergrams present two-way distributions of the 


ACE Psychological test percentiles and the average 


Below 30th Percentile on each measure 
Above 50th Percentile on each measure 


Above 50th Percentile on ACE; below 50th on Achievement 
Above 50th Percentile on Achievement; below 50th on ACE 


Between 30th and 49th Percentile on each measure 


achievement test percentiles for the groups involved. 


Scattergram | reveals that the failing students were 
comparalively low on the two test measures in addition 
to being low on high school rank. For example, 90. or 
52.3 per cent of the 172 failures, were below the 30th 
percentile on both the psychological test and the 
achievement tests. Only 12, or 6.97 per cent, were above 
the 50th percentile on each measure. Scatlergram Il. on 
the other hand, reveals that the successful students 
were generally higher than the failures on the two mea- 
sures. Only 10 per cent of the successful students were 
below the 30th percentile on the two test measures; 
whereas 39, or 21 per cent. were above the 50th per- 
centile on each measure. Generally speaking, the suc- 
cesstul students, exceeded the 30th percentile on at 
least one measure; whereas a slight majority ol the un- 
successful students were below the 30th percentile on 
both measures. The following listing gives further 


analysis of the two groups on the test results: 


Successful Group 
Per Cent 


Falling Group 
Per Cent 
52.3 

6.97 


Beiow 30th Percentile on ACE; between 30th and 49th (Achievement) 
Below 30th Percentile on Achievement; between 30th and 49th ACE 


Other applications of the scattergram data ate as 


follows: 
1. OF the 355 students for which complete test 
data were available, 119 were below the 30th percentile 


on both the ACE test and the achievement tests. If 


these 119 students had been placed on probation, 90), 
or 79.0 per cent would have been correctly placed: 
whereas 29, or 244 per cent, would have been mis- 


judged. 


: a total of 239 students were helow the 50th 


SCATTERGRAM I 
Two-Way Percentile Distribution of Failing Students 


on ACE Psychological Examination and the 
Achievement Tests 


ACE 
test 
Percentile 


Achievement Test Percentile 


30- 40- 50- 60- 
39 49 59 69 


70- 80- 90- 
79 89 99 Tota! 


90-99 
80-89 
70-79 
60-69 
50-59 
40-49 
30-39 
20-29 
10-19 
1-9 


Total 
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SCATTERGRAM II 
Two-Way Percentile Distribution of Successful Students 


on ACE Psychological Examination and the 
Achievement Tests 


Achievement Test Percentile 

ACE 

test 10- 20- 30- A0- 50- 40- 70- 80- 90- Total 
Percentile 29 39 49 . 99 


90-99 
80-89 3 
70-79 
60-69 
50-59 
40-49 
30-39 
20-29 
10-19 
Bu 6 


bh — — 


183 


Total 10 20 


percentile on each test measure. If these students had 
heen placed on probation, 137, or 37.3 per cent would 
Le properly classified; whereas 102. or 42.7 per cent, 


would be incorrectly classed. 


3. A total of 174 students were below the 40th 
percentile on each measure. If these students had been 
placed on probation, 116, or 66.7 per cent, would be 
coirectly placed: whereas 58, or 33.3 per cent, would 


be incorrectly placed. 


It would appear on the basis of the data presented 


in the scatlergrams that a student who is below the 


An Experiment in Motivation in 


United States History C lasses 


Summary of an Advanced Thesis presented to the faculty of the Department of Education, 
indiana State Teachers College. in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Advanced 


Degree in Education). 


Thesis Committee: Dr. C. W. Engelland, Chair- 
man, Dr. Charles W. Hardaway, Miss Helen Ederle. 


Individual differences in the ability of students have 
long been recognized by educators, and one of the 
major problems contronting all teachers has been that 
of assigning work and making evaluations based on 
these differences. A sense of achievement has been 
recognized by psychologists as one of man’s basic 


needs, and thus teachers are faced with the problems of 
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30th percentile in high school class and who falls be- 
low the 30th percentile on both the psychological 
examination and the achievement test battery should 
be required to hold probationary status. On the other 
hand, a student who exceeds the 30th percentile on 
each measure might feasibly be removed from the pro- 
bationary list. A student below the 30th percentile on 
the ACE test yet above the 30th percentile on the 
achievement tests is more apt to be successful than a 
student who is below the 30th percentile on the 
achievement tests and above the 30th percentile on the 


psychological test. 


Vera Corrie Laughlin 


Social Studies Teacher 
Garfield High School 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


helping students meet this need in their school work. 


Not only is a sense of achievement for each student a 
goal for each teacher, but the motivation of each stu- 
dent to do the very best work of which he is capable 
is also strived for. In our present national and world 
situation, educators are aware of the necessity of pre- 
paring every student in such a way that he can take 


his place in our very complex society. 


During the school vear 1958-1959, the writer was 
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assigned United States History classes in Garfield 
High School, Terre Haute, Indiana. During the first 
of the year, she realized that with her classes it was 
necessary to use a different method of assigning and 
evaluating the work of the students if her teaching was 
to be effective. By the end of the semester, she had 
devised a system which she believed would motivate 
all students to work to the best of their ability and 
would make it possible for all students to realize some 
sense of having achieved a measure of success. With 
the assistance of a student committee, she worked out 
a system in which points were assigned the work done 
by the students. These points were totaled at the-end 
of the grading period and converted into letter grades 
for recording purposes. Five areas of work were assign- 
ed point values. They were study notes, class partici- 
pation, special reports, tests, and reading in addition 
to text book assignments. At the end of each grading 
period the number of points earned by each student 
was totaled and converted into a letter grade. Since 
there were no definite assignments given in the use of 
study notes, special reports, or outside reading, each 
student was allowed to work at his own level and ac- 
cording to his own special interests and needs. Evalua- 
tion of the class work was made by the teacher and 
could be based to some degree upon the ability of the 
student. Tests were given to the entire class and were 


of necessity graded on a class comparative basis. 


At the end of the semester an attempt was made to 
evaluate the work by reports from the students and 
their parents. Most of the students indicated they had 
made higher grades by the point system of evaluation. 
but they had also spent more time on preparation for 
their history class than they usually did in similar 
classes. The parents felt their children had benefitted 
from having participated in such a class. Realizing that 
the students and the parents were probably influenced 
in their evaluation by the higher marks rather than any 
skills or knowledge achieved, the writer decided to use 
the system again but on a more scientific basis so that 


a better evaluation might he made. 


It was, therefore, the purpose of this study to use 
a system of assigning work based on the individual 
ability and interest of the student and to evaluate the 
work on the same basis. This was an attempt to see if 
this type of program would serve as motivation to all 
students to use the abilities they possessed to promote 
as much growth as possible. By a scientifically con- 
ducted testing program, it would be determined if this 
system would not only tend towaid better learning of 
subject matter but would also be conducive toward 
better reading habits and better attitudes toward school 


work, study in general, and the learning processes. 


This experiment was limited in that it was carried 


on in the regular classes at Garfield High School dur- 
ing the first semester of the school year 1959-1960. 
The principal of the school arranged a schedule so that 
the writer had four classes in United States History 
but there was no attempt made at selecting students. 
The students of this school choose their own classes 
and teachers and those students who came into the 
writer's classes were used for the experiment. Since it 


proved impossible to group the students in pairs for 


the study, it was decided to use only group compari- 
sons. The four classes were arranged into two groups 
of forty-five students each. Another limitation of the 
study was lack of time for individual guidance. More 
of this was needed for improvement in study and read- 
ing habits. Time for library work was also limited for 


many of the students. 


In making a survey of studies that had been made 
in motivation and marking, the writer found nothing 
directly related to the experiment she was conducting. 
Studies have been made of the use of grades for moli- 
vation as well as using individual differences being 
considered in assigning grades. However, no study 
was found that used a point system as a motivation 
device or as a method of accounting for individual dif- 
ferences. Those studies that had been made. however. 
seemed to indicate that grades were important to stu- 


dents and parents and they could serve as motivation. 


During the course of this experiment the classes 
using the point system were referred to as the experi- 
mental group. The classes using a conventional method 
of assigning work and letter grades were referred to as 
the control group. The point system used by the writer 
in the previous year s classes was used as a hasis for 
determining the system used for this experiment. The 
following schedule was used for the work of the two 


groups. 
EXPERIMENTAL CLASSES 
Six Weeks’ Schedule of Possible Points 


Study notes, 10 for each week 
Class discussion, 10 each week 
Special report, 
Tests 

Weekly tests, 5, 50 

Six weeks test 30 


Outside reading 
Total possible 


Requirements for Letter Grades 


A—200 points 
Passing grade on at least three tests during the six 
weeks, including six weeks’ test. A passing grade of 
at least six points on the special report to be made on 
some current event. Not more than one-third of the 
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total points earned could be cbtained in any one area 
except that of tests. All test points earned could be 
counted toward the letter grade. 


Bb—180 points 
Passing grade on at least two tests. 
A current events report with a grade of at least six 
points. 
Not more than one-third of the total points counted 
toward a grade could be obtained in any one area ex- 
cept in tests. 


C—-150 points 


Same requirements as for a grade of B. 


D—130 points 


Same requirements as for a grade of B or C. 
Below 130 points or failures on all tests was considered 
as failing work and was assigned a letter grade of F. 


CONTROL CLASSES 


Class discussion, one grade each week 

Tests, five weekly tests and and one six weeks’ test, 

the latter to have the value of three weekly tests. 

Current events report, one during each grading period 
Total grades during period 15 

Outside reading for extra credit 


During the first week of the semester the school 
records of all the students were studied and data were 
obtained. Tests were given in order to determine the 
basis at which the experiment was started. The ages of 
the students, the [. Q. rating trom Otis Quick Scoring 
tests, and the grades made in General History were 
recorded. “Test I, L'nderstanding Basic Social Con- 
cepts of the lowa Test of Educational Development 
and the SRA Youth Inventory, Form A were given 
to all the students. These were used to determine the 
understanding. knowledge. and attitudes of the = stu- 
dents at the beginning of the experiment. These data 
were studied and it was found that the two Groups 
were comparable at the beginning of the experiment in 


age, pasl grades, and average I. (). ralings. 


The teaching procedures used in the two groups 
were similar, but the grades for the work done were 
evaluated on the basis of the schedules for the two 
Groups. Outside reading was given a point evaluation 
in the experimental group. In the control classes the 
earned letter crade could be raised one grade with a 
delinite amount of reading. The teacher worked with 
each student as much as was possible in assisting in 
study notes and choosing reading materials. At the end 
ol the grading period, marks for the students of the 
experimental classes were determined by adding the 
total points and converting them into letter oracles ac- 
cording to the schedule. In the control classes the filteen 


orades were averaged and then credit was given tor 
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outside reading. The semester grade was the avcrage 


sracde for the three grading periods. 


At the end of the semester, the two tests given al 
the beginning were repeated. In addition a semester 
test over the material covered in the text book was 
civen. The results of these tests were used for compari- 
son and analysis purposes. Questionnaires were sent 
to the parents of both groups and the students were 
given a check sheet for evaluating the semester s work. 
From the analyses made of the data obtained from the 
tests and questionnaire, the following conclusions were 


made: 


1. The final orades made on the semester test 
which was given as a part of the post-testing program 
showed a significant gain on the part of the experi- 
mental group over that of the control group. Students. 
therefore, working within a system where they may 
have some choice in the type of preparation they use 
and have a definite mark as a goal, seem to acquire a 
better understanding of subject matter than students 


working in a more conventional tvpe class. 


2. Each group in this experiment had made signili- 
cant gains in the understanding of basic social con 
cepts. However, the control group showed slightly 
better gains. No satislactory explanation can be made 


for this slight difference. 


3. The experimental plan seemed to have helped 
students of the eleventh grade to adjust to some of the 
problems that confront young people of this age. In 
cach areas as the understanding of their own interests. 
realizing their own ability, willingness to assume 
responsibility, being afraid of failure or humiliation. 
and worrying about tests, this plan of motivation seem- 


ed to have desired effects. 


4. Neither plan seemed to aid the student in solv- 
ing his problem on how to study. Over one-half of the 
students in each group indicated this was a problem 
to them. However, the number increased by twelve dur- 
ing the semester in the control group. A better device 


for teaching students how to study is needed. 


>. The system of grading that made it possible lor 
the student to plan lor and work toward a definite 
srade seemed to act as means of motivating the stu- 
dents with regard to extra reading. While each SCTOUP 


received credit for their reading. the experimental group 


did almost twice as much as the control group. 


6. Parents are interested in the grades made by 
their children but do not seem to understand too well 
just what those grades actually mean nor how they are 
determined. 


Continued on Page 59 
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Testing Program for the Central 
School District, Greene County 
With An Anaylsis of the 

First Year's Results 


(Summary of an Advanced Thesis presented to the 
Faculty of the Education Department, Indiana State 
Teachers College. in partial fulfillment of the require- 


ments lor the Advanced in education) 


Thesis Committee: Dr. Charles Hardaway, (Chair- 


man), Dr. Olis Jamison, Dr. Fred Swalls. 


[Educators and administrators have always heen 
interested in determining the capabilities and achieve- 
ments of their pupils. As a result of this realization, 
school personnel have initiated testing programs as a 
valuable aid to educational institutions in this aspect 
ol the schools functions. 

The authorities at Central (Central School Dis- 
trict at Switz City in Greene County) realized this 
importance and indicated the need of a testing pro- 
gram by making this study possible. As a result of 
this study, the mental abilities and achievement levels 
of the pupils of Central could be determined. Further- 
more, it could be determined if each pupil was achiev- 
ing at the level indicated by his mental capability. 
Achievements in the subject areas tested would indi- 
cate what subjects were strong and what subjects 
needed to be strengthened. Also, individual deviates 
(both high and low) would be located and_ better 
individualized aid could be given those cases. 

In order to determine the general status ol the 
pupils in Central, it was necessary to give a battery 
of standardized tests. The tests chosen were selected 
for the California Test Bureau. 

The California Short-Form Test of Mental Ma- 
turity was given to 309 pupils of the first eight grades 
of Central during the first parl of December. 1958. 

From the test of Mental Nlaturity, mental ages, 
intelligence quotients, and intelligence grade place- 
ments were derived. 

The California Achievement Test Battery was 
given to 3605 pupils of the same eight grades of Central 
during the first part of April, 1959. 


The Achievement Battery tested in the subject 
areas of Reading, Arithmetic and Language. These 
areas were further divided into two parts each: the 
Reading Test consists of Reading Vocabulary and 


Robert J. Grounds 


Drafting Instructor, 
Binford Junior High School 
Jloomington, Indiana 


Reading (Comprehension: the Arithmetic Test con- 
sists of Arithmetic Reasoning and Arithmetic Funda 
mentals: and the | anguage Test consists of Mechanics 


of English and Spelling. 


From the Achievement Battery, levels of achieve- 
ment in each area, plus a composite average for three 
areas were derived. Also, derived was an achievement 
orade placement. 

After the mental. intelligence. and achievement 
levels were determined, the following comparisons were 
made: (1) chronological and mental age: (2) intelli. 
vence and achievement: (3) intelligence vrade place 
ment and achievement grade placement. 

Based on an analysis and an interpretation ol the 
results of the testing program, the following findings 
were noted: 

|. The pupils ol Central were younger by an aver- 
age ol 3 ol a year than the national average for com- 


parable pupils. 


2. The pupils of Central School on the average 
were .39 of a year above the comparable norm groups 
in mental age. l-very srade of Central exceeded the 
norm group in mental age. Each grade had a mental 
age range that might he anticipated: however, the 
mental age range for grade seven was from 8-10 to 
17-3. It was seen that for grades. three, four, and five. 
the lop three fourths in each class were above the na- 


tional norm in mental age. 


3. Mental ages exceeded chronological ages in 
every srade with the exception of Grade Seven. Mental 
ages exceeded chronological ages within a range of 


from two months in Grades One and ‘Two to seven 


months in Grade Five. 


4. Each class at Central exceeded the national 
norm on average total 1.(). The range of average I.Q.'s 
for the various grades was from 102 (Grade Seven) 
to 106 (Grades Three, Four, Five, and Six). Only 
two classes (Third and Seventh) had individuals with 
.Q.'s below 70 and the middle 50 per cent for each 
class generally fell between 90 and 115. However, the 


middle 50 per cent in Grade Five exceeded 1.Q.'s of 
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The Drift Toward a Garrison State 


A condensation of the third annual Pi Gamma Mu Lecture de- 
livered on May 3, 1960, by the eloquent Socialist leader and 
authority on international affairs. 


fl IS A MATTER of considerable interest to me to 

be in Terre Haute, because it was the home of 
lkugene Debs and because the last time | was here— 
in 1935—it was a lot more exciting than now. | do not 
intend to go into local history. but there are people in 
the audience who will recall those events. It is a very 
different kind of atmosphere that I find here on this 
lovely spring day. Yet we continue to live in a time of 
crisis, greater and more profound than in 1935. be- 
cause man now has instruments of total destruction. 
For the first time he can annihilate his race and his 
civilization! 

Perhaps the most significant event of this century 
was the dropping of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 
That bomb changed the nature of war which, pre- 
viously, had been something that somebody might win. 
War was something that men both hate and _ cher- 
ished, it was a source of sorrow even to victors, but it 
also was the source of victory, of power, or prolit, and 
of prestige, celebrated by artists and the writers of 
historv—which is always written by the survivors. And 
some wars—the ones we prefer to remember—apparently 


achieved some good results. 


It is hard to realize how utterly different a future 
war would be. War in its extremity will be waged by 
the most deadly weapons that men have: chemical and 
bacteriological weapons as well as hydrogen bombs. 
The United States. Russia, and Britain have stored 
enough nuclear weapons to destroy the world; a general 
recently complained that we are capable of “‘over-kill- 
ing . Apparently we have modified the Ten Command- 


ments to say “Thou shalt not over-kill”. 


But the armaments race goes on feverishly. I can't 
over-emphasize the fact that if we want a reasonable 
chance of living, of avoiding total catastrophe, we have 
to find some way to get along without war. Now it 
will be a very hard thing to work out a society in which 
you can't use war, but it is vital that we make a begin- 


ning. 
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Norman Thomas 


112 East 19th 
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The confusions in the world are great, even in what 
is _mis-called the “free world’, the non-Communist 
world which includes South Africa, the despotism in 
Turkey, and Cuba where a social revolution is attended 
by many of the sorrowlul things of any violent revolu- 
tion. And these disturbing things are not the product 
of Communism or the “cold war’. The problems of 
peace is not solely the matters of the “cold war’. We 
are witnessing the emergence of Asian and African 
nations out of imperialism into the anarchy of inter- 


national relations. 


Among sovereign national states there is no par- 
ticular moral law. The religion of our times is national. 
ism; it is for this we fight. we kill, and we die. The 
national state has usurped the Commandments: “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me’ —the national state: 
and “Thou shalt not take the name of thy God in vain” 
for my McCarthy's will get you. As Professor Hans 
Morgenthau recently remarked, “You can never trust 
any state, because every state will cheat when it is 
advantageous. The greatness of the state sanctifies the 
means! | am not attacking love of country; | am attack- 
ing our failure to realize that above all nations is 


humanity. 


If | may be allowed an imperfect figure of speech, 
there can be a lifeline to peace which must be woven 
of four strands. First, disarmament down to a police 
level—thorough-going, not just partial disarmament. 
Can you imagine a sheriff in a TV melodrama saying 
to the bad men: “You have six guns, so give me three. 


and God bless you / 


Second, we must strengthen the United Nations 
and its affiliates to enable it to promote disaramament, 
by way of inspection and controls, and to substitute 


law for war. 


Third, and essential to disarmament, there must be 
a disengagement from some of the multifarious com- 
mitments that we have made in recent years, and which 
cannot be carried out safely—safely lor anybody. I do 
not think Congress or the Administration really knows 
to what we were committed by all those agreements 
in Mr. Dulles’s time. Presumably he and God knew, 


but there is no one around now who does. We seem 
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to be still committed to maintain the power of Chaing- 
Kai-Chek, who claims Quemoy and Matsu, two islands 
so close to the mainland that our President on one of 


his better days could drive a hole-in-one. 


That problem and others is compounded by our 
ostrich-like attitude toward the vovernment of China. 
The Secretary of State and the President have said 
that any agreement to suspend testing of nuclear bombs 
must have the support of the “elfective government of 
China’, a government that certainly is effective even if 
cruel. We say to China, “We don’t recognize you, 
but sipn on the dotted line.” We have lost our sense 


of humor in conducting diplomacy that way. 


Our third strand, therefore, must he disengagemen| 
from commitments that might plunge us into war, and 
it will be hard to gel either disarmament or disengage- 
ment without the other. This applies equally to the 
problems of central Europe. There has been a lot of 
hypocracy about our approach to the German question. 
Our statesmen plan to reiterate at the Summit Con- 
ference the plea lor a free vote by all the Germans on 
reunilication, and they always insist that a unitlied 
Germany should be free to arm and join military alli- 
ances. That is the sheerest hypocracy. Would we 
sponsor such a policy if a unilied Germany would 
join the Warsaw Pact? It is nonsense te believe that 
Poland or Russia—even if Dr. Zhivago were premier— 
would consent to a reunilied, rearmed Germany free 
to join NATO. We need disengagement and strenuous 
efforts at solving these crises in the Far East, the 
Middle East, and Middle f-urope. And some solutions 
are not impossible, if we are advancing toward diis- 


armament. 


There is another less spectacular but equally tre- 
mendous problem—the ancient one of poverty—the 
problem of rich nations and poor nations. In a recent 
lecture at Cambridge University, Sir Charles Snows 
made this ominous prophecy: “Whatever will survive 
until the year 2000, there cannot survive the present 
division between the rich and the poor nations. lost 


certainly it cannot survive in peace and unchanged. 


We live, we are told, in an affluent society. One 
can exaggerate the degree of our affluence. We have 
pockets of bitter and unnecessary poverty, we have 
our migratory workers, the unemployed coal miners, 
and our slums. Still we do have an affluent society by 
comparison with the past or other nations. In recent 
years the western European nations have become pretty 
affluent again; the U.S.S.R. is becoming relatively af- 
fluent. But not the rest of the world. Statisticians say 
that 70% of the people of the world live on a narrow 
margin between hunger and starvation and any failure 


of crops forces them over the line. We can't be indif- 


ferent to this, not if the principles of the Judeo-Chris- 


tian tradition mean anything at all. 


lnfortunately the gap between the rich and the 
poor nations is not narrowing but widening, in spite of 
some generosity on our part. Why? Because we got 
such a start with science and technology that we and 
the European nations gain faster than the poorer na- 
tions, most or which are cursed by the population ex- 
plosion. For example, in Egypt a few years ago Nasser 
told me that he has 300,000 more mouths to feed every 
vear. Think what this means for a country like that. 
Therefore, a fourth strand in this lifeline to peace has 
to be a struggle—a holy war—against that kind of 
poverty. A poverty that does not ennoble the human 
spirit but crushes it. In my youth the philosopher 
William James challenged us to find a “moral equiva- 
lent to war’; this is a moral equivalent to war par 


excellence. 


We have to deal with disarmament, strengthening 
the United Nations, progressive disengagement, and a 
cooperative war against that bitter poverty. | empha- 
size cooperative because | am impressed with the truth 
of the text “It is more blessed to give than to receive — 
especially if you have as much that it doesn’t hurt any- 
way. Itisa lot more blessed to give than to have to beg 
to receive. | recall what an Indian official told me: 
“Well, you Americans ought to know that an old 
family can t live at the top of the hill and be loved by 
the poor who live in huts at the foot, not even if there 
are occasional handouts.” Therefore it has to be co- 
operative, such as the proposal of the Socialist Interna- 
tional Conference that each nation contribute 1% of 
its national income to international agencies for eco- 


nomic development. 


The cost of such an aggressive attack on the world’s 
poverty would not be exorbitant. The nations now 
are spending one hundred billion dollars a year for 
arms—while children cry themselves to sleep for lack 
of bread! In a “war” against the world’s poverty we 
could use only twenty or thirty billion, even if we could 
recruit. the personnel. The nations are spending one 
hundred billion for “overkill”, for maintaining a batance 


of terror. 


[ ‘nlortunately the wasteful and suicidal armaments 
race is nol producing either peace or security. It is 
carrving us into the status of a garrison state, in which 
security is the paramount consideration and all other 
humane and democratic values are sacrificed. You 
spend what the military asks for, and you also spend 
a great share of what our forefathers regarded as liberty. 
It becomes proper to keep an ineffective man_ like 
Willard U'phaus in jail because he will not tell the 


attorney general who visited his farm. We establish a 


system of federal college scholarships, and then think: 
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“He seems like a nice hoy, but who knows but what 
he beats his mother?” So we require him to sign an 
affidavit that he doesn’t beat his mother. | could mullti- 
ply the illustrations. This is what I mean by the drift 
to a garrison. state. \lcCarthyism, as a kind of hysteria 
has passed, but the laws and regulations are still in 


eHect. 


We drift to the garrison state. And why / To get 
security, and we dont get security. There can be no 
security when the nations are armed to the teeth with 
chemical, bacteriological. and thermonuclear weapons. 
And the more nations acquire those fearful weapons. 
the greater is the danger. There can be no security in 
this insane arms race, because of the danger of acci- 
dents or miscalculation. Men are fallible and under 
strain they go berserk. Il someone drops a bomb or fires 
a missile, even by accident, other nations will have to 
retaliate against all possible enemy locations. There 
is no other way. If we continue down this road, a con- 


Nagration will occur, either by design or by accident. 


There is every reason to believe that the statesmen 
today are aware of the danger and are sincere in their 
talk about disarmament. but the problems are complex 
and there are strong counter-pressures. Certainly the 
military will always lind fault with every disarmament 
proposal. Naturally, “where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.’ And we keep giving an increas. 
ing amount of treasure, not only to the military but also 
to scientists, to universities with research projects, and 
to corporations with production contracts. Hence, there 
are lots of reasons why you are going to be told that 
no disarmament treaty is sale, by people who quite 
humanly rationalize their vested interests. 

This factor is painfully evident in the objections 
being made to the efforts at Geneva to negotiate a 
nuclear test ban trealy. Dr. Teller, the AEC, and the 


military say vou cant do that, because there is no fool- 
prool system for detecting underground tests, and be- 
cause they want to develop an atomic weapon lor 
bazookas. All right. let's admit that there is a risk, 
but there are orealer alternative risks. We don't make 
treaties on the basis ol pure trust. You don't have law 
because we all trust each other, but the opposite. We 
base law on a common conviction that it is superior to 
mob rule and privale vengeance. Weve got to come 
to that between nations. | think President Eisenhower 
and dictator Khrushchev realize that it is to our mutual 
interest to disarm lest by accident, or otherwise, there 
be a thermonuclear holocaust. It is mutual interest that 


we trust now. 


If the atomic powers continue tests, other nations 
inevitably will follow. and in a lew years a dozen na- 
lions, including China, will have these fearful weapons 
and the missiles to deliver them. And while we may 
restrict testing to underground, others will test above 
sround, producing more radioactive fallout. Further- 


more there will be an enormous bitterness. 


We still have time. il we make a beginning now’: 
il we merely talk and talk and do nothing—as we did 
beiween the two world wars—we will gel war, a war 
in which there will be few survivors, and certainly not 
liberty. There are powerlully placed people who oppose 
all disarmament and all negotiations. You and | have 
to provide a counter-pressure—you and | and_ the 


peoples of the world. 


So concerned was | about this that | recently wrote 
Secretary Herter: “The historian of the future, if there 
is a future, dealing with the third world war. may 
write that it became virtually inevitable by the failure 
of the Geneva and Summit Conferences in 1960 to 
reach any agreement al all. After that, fate marched 


on with the inexorability of a Greek tragedy.” 


Testing Program for the Central School District, Greene County With An Analy- 
sis of the First Year’s Results—Continued from page 55 


100. Six of the eight grades had students exceeding 
1.Q.'s of 130 (grades two and three being the excep- 


tions). 


5. All grades, with the exception of Grade Seven, 
on the average equaled or excelled the expected intelli- 
gence grade placement at the time of testing. Grade 
Seven was one month below expected intelligence 


grade placement. 


6. The majority ol the pupils in all grades of 
Central achieved above the norm on all parts of the 
Achievement Test Battery. The various grades have 
achieved satisfactorily in reading, and achieved their 


highest level in arithmetic. Language appeared to be 
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the weakest area and spelling was the poorest area in 
four of the eight grades. The seventh srade showed the 
lowest achievement levels in relation to grade norms 
of all the grades. Each class. however, generally had a 
few students six months or more below norms in each 
of the subject areas. As might he expected, the higher 
the orade the wider the range of achievement in the 
subject areas. The range being 3 years for the lower 
grades and close to six vears for the upper grades. On 
the average, the achievement of the pupils of Central 


was 9 of a year above the national norm. 


A comparison of intelligence with achievement 


revealed that the majority of students were achieving 
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somewhat in relation to ability. Only 19 of 365. stu- 
dents had 1Q.s exceeding 100 who failed to attain 
the achievement norm. Eighty pupils with Q's ol 
less than 100 achieved the norm level or exceeded it 
In each grade, however, there were some students with 
high 1.Q.'s who exceeded the norms but who were nol 
attaining the level that might he expected. Fourteen of 
the 3605 pupils had an intelligence grade placement 
considerably above average but were below average in 


achievement grade placement. 


On the basis of the study and its findings, the fol- 


lowing conclusions were drawn: 


The “average” Central pupil: was 3 ola year 
younger than the national average: in mental age; had 
an 1.Q. of 105 compared to the norm of 100; had an 
intelligence grade placement of 3 ol a year beyond 
his actual orade placement: had achieved about 9 of 
a year beyond the national norm; had an achievement 


srade about .35 of a vear beyond the national norm. 


2. OF the eight grades included in the study, the 
seventh grade was the lowest in both ability and 
achievement. 

3. The language area was the weakest area tested 
on the Achievement Test Battery; four grades were 
lowest in spelling. 

4. Eighteen cases were found to have an average 
or better 1.(). but who failed to achieve the class norm 
in various subjects. 

6. The various orades of Central School have 


made satislactory achievement with respect to the na- 


An Experiment in Motivation in United 


Continued from page 54 


Nlost students want the satisfaction of making 


good graces. 


8. MNlost students with low, average, or slightly 
above average ability will do the necessary work to 
make higher marks if given the opportunity to do work 


that interests them or they feel qualitied to do. 


9 The few students who may be classilied as 
gifted seemed to resent the necessity of doing extra 
work for grades that they could usually achieve with 
less elfort. They did not seem to be too concerned over 
the opportunity lo gain all they could from more inten- 


sive study. 


10. The experimental plan made it possible for 


more students to achieve high marks. One-third of the 


tional norms in the subject matter areas. [he achieve- 
ment range is about what might he expected. In each 
class there are students below and above expectancies 
in the various subjects. Generally speaking, those low 
in each subiect are also those with lower ability levels. 
and those with higher ability levels are those with cor- 


respondingly higher achievement levels. 


In each class, however, there are pupils in each 
subject who are not achieving at desired levels. This 


is shown for high, low and average intelligence groups. 


As a result of the testing program initiated and the 
conclusions derived, the following recommendations 


were presented: 


|. That a competent and continuous testing pro- 


gram for all the grades be maintained. - 


2. That more emphasis be placed on the Language 


Arts area, with particular stress on spelling. 


3. That a more complete and individual study of 
the seventh grade of 1958-1959 be made. 


4. That further analysis and study be made ol 
pupils in each class who deviate somewhat below or 


considerably above their expectancies in abilities. 


5. That provisions for individualized instruction 
ve inade tor those extreme cases, with particular em- 
| le for tl th particul 
phasis on an enrichment program for those with high 


expectancy levels. 


6. And finally, that study be made of achievement 
in relation to the various aspects of intelligence as re- 


lated to the specilic types of school activities. 


State History Classes 


control group made A’s. One-half of the experimental 
group achieved that grade. The number of B's were 
the same, ancl there were fewer C's, 1's, and F's in 


the experimental classes. 


11. Due to the physical limitations of the program, 
individual cuidance was nol given as much as was de- 
sired. Data were difficult to obtain so no objective con- 
clusion could be reached as to just how valuable this 


program was as a guidance device. 


This study was very interesting and its results were 
rewarding from the viewpoint of providing class situa- 
tions that were helpful and meaningtul to students. 
From it comes a better understanding of the teacher's 


task. The recommendation is made that more study 


and experimentation be done on methods of providing 
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learning experiences that will motivate each child to 
do his best work regardless of ability or interests. 
[Experiments to promote more intensive study by the 
vilted students should be made. Additional studies are 


needed in the area of evaluation and marking. Grades 


A bstracts of These: 


NicCabe, Michael A. The Removal of The Pota 
watomi Indians: 1820 to The Trail of Death. August, 
1960. 95 pp. Series I, No. 805. 


Committee: Dr. Donald B. Scheick (Chairman). 
Dr. Quentin Bone, Dr. Richard H. Gemmecke. 


Problem. The purpose of this study was to bring 
to light a greater part of the story of the removal of 


the Potawatomi Indians from Indiana. 


Method. New evidence was found in newspapers. 
letters, government documents, books, and periodicals 
to add to our knowledge of this interesting period in 


Indiana s history. 


Findings. Previously the only removal which re 
ceived any attention from historians was the removal 
of 1838, often referred to as the Trail of Death. In 
addition to adding to the story of that removal, the 
author has uncovered new material which places the 
removal of 1838 in its proper perspective. Indiana his- 
lory textbooks often refer to the removal of 1838 as 
being the only removal or the only large one. This is 
not true, for there were many removals which com- 
menced prior to 1838 and there were several after 1838. 
In this study the author has chosen to deal with those 


prior to 1838. 


The Potawatomi Indians intermarried with other 
tribes and confederated with still others. The Pota- 
watomi and their allies migrated from place to place 
without respect to the artificial boundaries laid down 
by white men. Thus it is impossible to separate the 
story of the Potawatomi from that of their friends and 
allies. Likewise, it would be impossible to speak of the 
Potawatomi of Indiana as a separate entity since the 


Indians did not recognize the boundary of Indiana. 


In so far as it is prac ticable the author has confined 
his study to those groups or bands which resided in 


Indiana at the time of their removal. 


Various reasons for the removal of the Indians have 
heen advanced by authors of Indiana history books. 


Some of those most often mentioned include: A desire 
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are important to the students and to their parents, 
therefore better teaching and grading techniques are 
needed. These needs will be met only as teachers study 
and experiment in their individual classes in order to 


furnish the experiences the students should have. 


for the Indians’ lands for road building or canal build- 
ing purposes; fear of the Indians enhanced by Black 
Hawk's War; the increase in population in Indiana 
necessitated the acquisition of more land, etc. 

By exploring the political manipulations which 
preceeded removal and by becoming acquainted with 
some of the leading characters in the story, the reader 
may come to his own conclusions as to why the Indians 


were removed. 


Raabe, George William. The Adaptation of All 
Phases of the Play “All Summer Long” to the College 
Stage. August, 1959. 262 pp. Series 1, No. 799. 


Thesis Committee: Dr. Robert Masters (Chair- 
man), Mr. Virgil Gray. Dr. Gladys Rohrig. 


The purpose of the study was to give a thorough 


account of the problems involved in adapting the play. 
All Summer Longa, to the college stage and the manner 


in which the director solved the problems. 


All phases of play production as they applied to 
All Summer Long were discussed in detail—casting. 
drafting a rehearsal schedule, blocking the action. 
interpretation of the lines, scenic design, lighting, cos- 
tuming, make-up. sound effects, and business and 


publicity. 


The procedure pursued by the director in preparing 
the play for public presentation is evidenced by the 
number of diagrams, tables, and mimeographed forms 
included in the thesis. Among them are blueprints of 
the set design, a mimeographed copy of the rehearsal 
schedule. a property list, sound and light crew cue 
sheets, blocking diagrams. costume and make-up charts, 
and tables indicating the number of people in attend- 


ance for each performance. 


All of the work done by the director was done for 
the purpose of making the attendance of the show a 
valuable and enjoyable experience for the audience. 
Judging from the audience s responses to the produc- 
tion, it is the conclusion of the director that the play 


Was successfully performed 
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Furry, Jean Marilou. A Study of Ninth Grade 
Remedial Reading Programs. August, 1959. 163 pp. 
No. 800. Series I. 


Committee: Dr. Laban Smith (Chairman), Dr. 


Jacob Cobb, Dr. Dale Mullen. 


Problem. The purpose of the researcher in this 
study was (1) to consult the ninth-grade remedial read- 
ing teacher in the five high schools of the Evansville 
School _Corporation and determine the problems 
common to all; (2) to make a study of the remedial 
problems of many other school systems throughout the 
country; (3) to read outstanding authorities and secure 
their solutions to these problems: and, from the conclu- 
sions drawn, (4) to determine what available tools and 
techniques are most valuable for the Evansville School 


Corporation s ninth-grade remedial reading program. 


Method. This study was based upon the following 
problems common to the teachers of ninth-grade re- 
medial reading in the Evansville School Corporation: 
(1) teacher training, (2) diagnosis, (3) student selec- 
tion. (4) motivation, (5) the wide variations of interest, 
potential, and reading level within a class, (6) mate- 
rials with high interest and low reading levels, (7) ef- 
fective teaching techniques, (8) audio-visual aids and 
mechanical aids, (9) room and storage facilities, (10) 


clinical and psychological services, (11) time for coun- 


seling’ and preparation, (12) grading, (13) size ol 


classes, (14) communication with parents, and (15) 
cooperation from other teachers and the administration. 
(uestionnaires concerning these problems were sent to 
fifty of the country s larger school systems; thirty-seven 


replied, representing thirty-three different states. 


Findings. Upon considering the implications of the 
research presented in this study, the investigator made 
the following recommendations for the improvement of 
remedial reading programs in general and for solving 
the remedial problems of the Evansville School Corpo- 
ration in particular: (1) a developmental reading pro- 
gram should be put into action throughout the elemen- 
lary schools; (2) remedial and clinical help should be 
given to retarded readers as early as third grade; (3) 
pupils in the first five grades should not be promoted 
if their reading is retarded a year or more; (4) schools 
should have a highly trained reading teacher and an 
in-service training program; (5) frequent meetings 
should occur for the remedial teachers and the super- 
visors: (6) colleges should include in their curriculum 
specialized reading instruction for teachers; (7) the 
administration and the faculty should have a thorough 
understanding of the remedial program: (8) appro- 
priate action should be taken to remove any stigma that 
might exist from the program; (9) school systems with 
three or more high schools should have a highly train- 


ed reading consultant; (10) reading teachers should be 
required to have a specific amount of training; (11) 
there should be more recognition of the reading pro- 
gram by the administration, who would furnish such 
necessary facilities as a well-equipped room located 
near the school library, sufficient storage space, and a 
wide variety of supplementary reading materials, audio- 
visual aids, and mechanical aids; (12) parent should be 
consulted about the nature of the remedial reading 
program and their cooperation should be sought; (13) 
extra preparation time should be allowed remedial 
teachers; (14) remedial classes should not exceed 
filteen pupils; (15) clinical services or the services of 
a psychologist should be available; (16) there should 
be a complete revamping of the curriculum for students 
without potential; (17) graduation requirements and 
the double-diploma system should be investigated; (18) 
final selection of remedial students should be left up to 
the remedial teacher and should consist only of those 
with potential: (19) a grading system that would grade 
the retarded reader according to his performance and 
capability should be adopted: (20) parents and teach- 
ers other than the remedial teacher should have an 
understanding of the principles of grading in the 
remedial classes: (21) teachers of remedial reading 
who have taught for a number of years should seriously 
consider writing suitable reading materials for remedial 
reading: (22) there is a need for development of more 
suitable testing to determine a student's reading ex- 
pectancy;: and (23) a “double English” period should 
be considered for freshmen who are retarded readers 
with potential. 


Hayashida, Frank. The Uses of Television in the 
Education of Public School Teachers by Teacher 
Training Institutions in the United States During 


1958-1959. January 1960. 81 pp. Series 1, No. 801. 


Thesis Committee: Dr. Clarence M. Morgan 
(Chairman), Dr. George E. Smock, Mr. James R. 
Boyle. 


Problem. It was the purpose of this study to survey 
and to compare current practices hy educational insti- 
tutions in the use of television in the preparation of 
teachers for the public schools; to determine the extent 
to which these practices are effective as evaluated by 
the colleges or public school systems which use tele- 
vision in the training of teachers: and to report the 
opinions of those involved in this type of experiment 
as to the the probable future uses of television in teach- 


er training. 


Method. Data for the study were obtained through 
the use of a questionnaire sent to forty-eight colleges, 


universities, or public school systems using television 
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as an instructional tool in the teacher training program 
as listed by the Joint Council of Educational Television 
and by the Committee on Television of the American 
Council of Education. Of these forty-eight, a total of 


thirty-two responded. 


Findings: All schools returning the questionnaire 
indicated that they believed that television is or will 


be an important instructional tool in teacher education. 


The following are some of the reasons given for 
the use of television in the teacher education program: 
The medium allows the best trained and qualified 
instructors to be observed by a greater number of 
students. 
Prospective teachers may witness without disturb- 
ing the: observed class, and the number of students 
involved in the viewing can be almost unlimited. 
The class instructor for the viewers can talk as well 
as answer and ask questions during the observation 
period without disturbing the students being 
watched. 
The schools involved reported that television can 
alleviate the crowded classroom conditions by per- 
mitting the use of existing facilities of a more ade- 
quate nature. 
Another finding was that more extensive prepara- 
tion than usually made by a teacher for a traditional 
classroom presentation needs to be made before the 


instructor appears before the camera. 


Almost every college or university involyed in the 

of television individs=! blems! which i 
use ol television had individ: problems, which it 
felt would be solved after considerable experimenting. 
Most of these problems were technical and concerned 
equipment and physical facilities. The correspondents 
indicated that there was a need to improve the techni- 
cal uses of television in the presentation of the teacher 


education program. 


A final conclusion involved all of the institutions 
questioned. They gave no indication of ceasing their 
television experimentation of the use of the tool in the 
programs they had already developed. E-very institution 
returning the questionnaire expected ils program to ex- 
pand and to orow. There was a creat desire on the part 
of those involved in the administration of the teacher 
training program to continue experimentation and to 
expand and to improve the use of television as a device 


in the training of teachers. 
Stewart, Vernona N. The Value of the Case Study 


in Supplementing Traditional Information in Discover 


ing Social and Emotional Problems of First-Grade 


Pupils. June, 1959. 132 pp. No. 802. 


Dr. Marguerite Malm (chair- 


man), Dr. Olis Jamison, and Dr. Charles Hardaway. 


Thesis Committee: 


Problem. The purpose of this study was to find 
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the values gained by the teacher in making careful 
case studies of each child in her room. This involved 
the questions: (1) what insights were gained through 
the case studies that were dillerent from early impres- 
sions through and in addition to the traditional de- 
vices? and (2) on the basis of these findings what pro- 
visions should be made to provide an educational pro- 


gram suitable to the needs of each child. 


Method. The case study was used in this study. 
ighteen case studies were made of first-grade pupils. 
The information gained from the case studies was 
analyzed, the problems of individual pupils 


isolated. 


‘Findings The case study answers many questions 
lor the teacher. By meeting the parents and family in 
the home situation, the teacher may more easily under- 


stand the child's attitudes and beliefs. 


It was found that a stucly of children who come 
from well-balanced homes, and who are of normal 
intelligence ollers little that the teacher does not al- 
ready surmise. It is the child who has the complex 
background or social problems who can be helped most 


through study. 


The teacher may more cltectively meet the needs 
ol the pupil by making case studies because the execut- 
ing of the study causes the teacher to inspect more 
closely previous records of the child. Social problems 
originating in the home are also discovered. The isola- 
tion of desirable as well as undesirable traits can take 


place. Grouping of pupils within the classroom can be 


done more ellectively alter the completion of case 


studies. 

>} the eighteen case studies made, eleven social 
problems were discovered. Of the eleven social prob- 
lems which were found to exist. nine might be dealt 


with in the classroom. 


Two children had physical impairments, which be- 


fore the case studies were unknown. 


Seven pupils in the group came from stable homes 
and were of normal intelligence. The study of these 
children offered little in additional information to the 


teacher. 


In order for information gained to be functional, 
the study of the pupil made in the first grade must be 


continued as the child progresses through school. 


The parents must be informed of the value of the 
case study, so that they will be more cooperative and 


accurate in supplying information. 


There must be a cooperative plan including super- 
visors, school health authorities and teachers so the re- 
vision of methods of administering, evaluating and 


teaching may best meet the needs of the individual 


child. 
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Burton, Georgia Robinson. A Study of a School 
Library Charging System With a Resultant Individual 


Reading Record. June. 1960. 45 pp. Series I, No. 803. 


Committee: Mliss Nelle McCalla (Chairman), 
Nliss Elizabeth Weller, Dr. Olis Jamison. 


Problem. The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine (1) the feasibility of using a single file for book 
cards in a school library charging system and (2) the 
validity of the individual reading records which result- 
ed from the use of student cards as a part of the pro- 


cedure. 


Method. The experimental and descriptive methods 


were used. This school library charging system was 
perlected in its present form alter much carelul experi- 
menting with different lypes of student cards, holders 
for these cards, and methods of filing both the library 
book cards and the student cards. The student cards 
and their holders were designed and made by the re- 
searcher. One junior high school class was used in a 


preliminary test of the charging system. 


Findings. The single file used to file the book cards 
during the testing of this library charging system was 
successful in so far as this test revealed. The test re- 
vealed no insurmountable difficulties and some very 


definite advantages. 


Book cards are more easily and more quickly found 
in single file. Less trouble can be anticipated with 


this system by cards becoming misplaced. 


The librarian is more completely in control of the 
number of books an individual student has checked 
out at one time. This is not to say that situations will 
not arise when the student will be allowed to have 
extra books out, but just that under this system the 
librarian is the one to say that the rule may be broken. 
The librarian also has more control over the overdue 


hook situation. 


The student card used in this library charging 
system is a valid individual reading record and can be 
expected to be of value to the classroom teacher, the 
librarian, and the student: however, no tests were con 
ducted to establish that value by actual use and evalua- 
tion. This phase of the problem properly belongs to the 
reading teacher and needs to be tested as an individual 


project. 


Further tests are needed to establish the practical 
use of this library system by the participation of the 
whole student body. Problems would undoubtedly he 


encountered which this writer has not anticipated. 


The problem ol linding an adequate method for 
the multiple signing-out of books has not been solved 


to this writer's satisfaction. So far as is known. this is 


the only big problem not solved. Considered as a 
whole, the school library charging system described by 
this writer has good possibilities. The test of the one 
class worked smoothly but whether this success would 
project itsell in a complete school testing can only be 
known alter further experimentation. 


* * * 


Wittenauer, James L. Comparative Study of Indi- 
ana Coaches. June, 1960. 46 pp. Series I, No. 804. 


Committee: lr. John L. Longtellow, Sr. (Chair- 
man), Dr. Charles W. Hardaway, and Dr. Walter E. 
Marks. 


Problem. The purpose of this study was to (1) 
compare the relative success of college letter men with 
that of non-letter men in coaching in Indiana high 
schools, (2) compare the success of Indiana State 
Teachers College graduates to men graduated from 
other colleges, (3) to determine the percentage of 
Indiana coaches supplied by each Indiana College and 
out-ol-state colleges, and (4) show the number and 
srade level that athletic coaches are employed in Indi- 


ana Schools. 


Method. 


was utilized in this study. The questionnaire, seeking 


The questionnaire method of sampling 


information concerning the coaching staff relative to 
factors allecting success, was sent to six hundred 
ninety-four high school principals in Indiana. Three 
hundred fifty-one of the six hundred ninety-lour were 


returned, a 30.0 per cent return. 


Findings: Of the eleven hundred ninety-one 
coaches represented in this study, live hundred one did 
not return a record. Of the six hundred two, five hun- 
dred six were varsily reserve and freshmen coaches and 


ninety-six were elementary coaches. 


Ball State Teachers College has supplied 17 per 
cent of the coaches, whereas, Indiana State Teachers 
College has supplied 14.8 per cent, and the out-of-state 
colleges supply 13.9 per cent of the coaches represented 
in this study. Purdue University and Indiana Univer- 
sity have supplied 8.4 per cent and 7.9 per cent, 
respectively. Butler, Manchester and Indiana Central 
lave supplied 9.4 per cent, 4.96 per cent, and 4.2 per 
cent of the coaches represented in this study, respec- 
lively. The other smaller colleges account for the other 
23.3 per cent of the coaches represented in this study: 
Anderson, Canterbury, DePauw, Earlham, Evansville, 
l-ranklin, Hanover, Huntington, Oakland City, Notre 
Dame, St. Joseph, Taylor, Valparaiso, and Wabash. 


In football, the most significant data collected were 
in relation to letter winners. Butler, Indiana State, In- 
diana University and out-of-state letter winners have 


a better winning percentage than the non-letter winners 
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from those colleges. With regard to the total winning 
percentages in football, the letter winners have a 3/9 
winning percentage as compared to a 45.2 winning per- 


centage of the non-letter winners. 


In basketball, the letter winners olf Ball State, But- 
ler. Canterbury, Indiana. Man hester, Notre Dame, 
Oakland City, and Purdue have a higher winning per- 
centage than the non-letter winners. Non-letter winners 
of Franklin, Indiana State, and Valparaiso have a 
higher winning percentage than the letter winners trom 
those colleges. The basketball coaches who were letter 
winners have a winning percentage of 62.9 as compared 


to the non-letter winners winning percentage of 58.906. 


There was a_ small quantity of records returned 
relative to the data pertaining to baseball. However, 
the letter winners of Indiana State, Indiana Lniversity, 
Nlanchester, Purdue and out-of-state colleges have a 
better winning percentage than the non-letter winners. 
The non-letter winners in baseball have a higher win- 
ning percentage than the letter winners from Ball State. 
Indiana Central and Oakland City. The baseball 
coaches who were letter winners have a winning per- 
centage of 66.2 and the non-letter winners have a win 


ning percentage of 61.9. 


In relation to track, the coaches who were non- 
letter winners trom Indiana colleges have the advantage 
in number of returns, but, neither the letter winners 
nor the non-letter winners returned actual records to 
the extent that they could be considered significant in 
this study. However, the letter winners from out-of- 


state colleges have a higher winning percentage than 


the non-letter winners who are coaching track in Indi- 


ana high schools. 


Generally, letter winners graduated from Indiana 
State are not as successful in coaching football and 
basketball as compared to those graduated from other 
Indiana colleges. However, letter winners graduated 
from Indiana State are usually more successful in 
coaching baseball and track in Indiana high schools 


than those sraduated from other Indiana colleges. 


Non-letter winners graduated from Indiana State 
are generally more successful in coaching football, 
basketball, baseball and track in Indiana high schools 
than non-letter winners oraduated from other Indiana 


colleges. 


In relation to the minor sports, the four state colleges 
and out-of-state colleges have supplied the majority ol 
these coaches. It should be pointed out that the majority 
of these coaches were non-letter winners in college. 
Also, the other Indiana colleges have more non-letter 
winners than letter winners coaching minor sports. 
(ross country has coaches distributed among all classi- 
lication of high schools. The largest percentage of these 


coaches are coaching in high schools classified IV and V. 


To really evaluate the relationship of participation 
and coaching, information concerning the coaches high 
school sports participation, as well as college participa- 


tion. would be valuable. 


rom all indications, there is a detinite need for 
further research relative to other factors contributing to 
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